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JOHN STUART MILL, 

AS SOME OF THE WOEKING CLASSES KNEW HIM * 



Miss Harkiet Martineau was the earliest public writer 
of influence who brought Co-operation and its larger 
schemes of organized society into repute. She, by her 
intrepid accounts (for it required intrepidity to give them 
when she wrote) of certain American communities, raised 
co-operative schemes in England from the proscribed, low- 
lying, distant plains of Utopianism, and set them upon 
the table-land of curiosity and toleration. But it was 
Mr. John Stuart Mill who, as an authority in political 
economy, extended to co-operation scientific recognition, 
and subsequently promoted, befriended, and advised all 
who worked for it and were at trouble to serve it. Co- 
operators therefore, would appear ungrateful, as well as 
unmindful, if some one of them should not attempt to 
estimate the loss to them of Mr. Mill. Those great attain- 
ments by which he commanded the attention of mankind 
are beyond our power to measure — but of the qualities by 
which some of us knew him more intimately we may make 
humbler, but not less grateful, acknowledgment. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill was born in Rodney-street, Pen- 

tonville, London, a small, narrow, second-rate, odd, out- 

' of-the-way,, suburban street He had a wise father,t who 

* An answer to a letter circulated by " The Author of the Article 
in the Times" on Mr. Mill's death. 

t Mr. James Mill, a Scotch thinker, with all the thoroughness 
of his nation. His "Principles of Political Economy" wei?e 
written with a vigour which is still matter of remark. Mr. J. A. 
Roebuck is the oest-known survivor of that circle who would 
appear to have James MiU's mathematical directness of speech. 
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regarded the educator as an artist, and the human under- 
standing as a picture, having such form, force, and colour, 
as the artist who worked on the canvas imparted to it. 
Or he would count the mind of a youth as a house built 
by a skilful architect, with sound foundations, of stately 
design and capaciousness for entertaining many ideas as 
inmates ; else the mind would liVe as it were alone, in a 
small, ignoble, unfurnished, ramshackle tenement. Though 
this theory ignores the independent self-determining quali- 
ties of the individual, it furnishes conditions of power of 
the greatest value to the pupil. 

One so fortunate in an instructor, and in natural ability 
besides, early acquired, himself, capacity and insight in 
public affairs. Mr. J. S. Mill, at that early age, was one 
i^ho looked through the world to see who was in it capable 
of moving it. He was the first among critics to discern 
the genius of Carlyle and Tennyson. Moreover, he was 
one of those who knew that they who would advance public 
interests must occupy some field of thought. Journalism 
was, in his mind, a fortress. All his life he spent money 
and gave money to establish or sustain such defences.* £l!e 
was no cheap-minded, silly reformer, who thinks he can save 
the world by good will without expenditure, and when the 
conflict comes, perishes, as the Eussian proverb says, like 
the fly. He knew that the great instrument for advancing 
manland was the art of employing what Grote called 
** Reasoned Truth," and as there was small chance that 
poor nations would reason at all, he saw that social laws 
must be established, which would enable the common people 
to attain competence ; and so he came to desire and set 
himself to acquire authority as an expositor of Logic and Poli- 



* Since this was written his Will has been made known, by 
which the copyrights of his works are left in trust to Mr. John 
Morley, to be applied in aid of some publication, which shall be 
open to the expression of all opinions which shall have all its 
articles signed by the names of its writers. Of all the men of 
property who have died, Mr. Mill is the first who has made 
provision for the expression of unfriended truth — which never 
pays. 
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AS SOME OF THE WOEKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. 5 

The trouble he took to serve the people. 

tical Economy. It was not until after he l^ad done this, 
that he took a personal part in public affairs outside the 
press. The first time he appeared at a public meeting and 
made a speech was at the W hittington Club, before a large 
tea gathering of co-operators with their wives and families. 
I was asked to urge him to speak, and I was as glad as 
surprised when he consented. Had it not been for the 
evidence of so many women taking interest in co-operative 
economy, he, I suspect, had not spoken then. Of all the 
public men whom I can recall, there have been none, certainly 
no philosophers, who personally cared for the people as he 
did, and aided those in their ranks who showed individuality 
or capacity of self-help. 

One night, when a great Reform League Meeting was 
held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, I accompanied 
him from the House of Commons to it. There were 
rumours of danger in attending it. This did not deter 
him. The meeting itself was ill-spoken of by the press — 
still he went. The crowd about the place made it perilous 
for one so fragile-looking as he to force a way in. He 
never hesitated to try it. When we arrived on th6 thronged 
platform it was a struggle to get to the front. The vast 
amphitheatre, with its distant lights and dense crowds — 
the horse-pit presenting a valley of faces, the higher ground, 
hills of men, the iron rafters over head alive with hearers 
who had climbed there — was a strange Miltonic scene. No 
sooner did the stout voice of Manton, which alone all could 
hear, announce the arrival of Mr. Mill, than every man was 
silent ; though few would catch the low, wise, brave words 
he uttered. Afterwards I returned to the House of 
Commons with him, he being interested in an expected 
division. 

The Islington meeting that night had been denounced 
as illegal. He went to justify the right of public meeting 
by his presence, and to share the responsibility of those 
who convened it. What man save he, eminent as a thinker, 
has in this generation incurred the odium, peril, and dis- 

* Fortnightly, for June, 1873. 
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•comfort of attendmcr for such a purpose, a workman's 
meeting such as that ? 

H9 knew, in his day, most of the men of thought 
worth knowing in the world, and distinguished himself 
among them." He had a career worth the telling by those to 
whom it belongs to relate it, but here we are only con- 
cerned with those points in which he served or made 
sacrifices for the people. As Mr. Morley, in the FoHmglitly^ 
has remarked : ^^ It was easier for a workman than for 
a princess to obtain access to him."* It therefore con- 
cerns us to honour or vindicate him, were it necessary, as 
far as our knowledge may permit us to do it. 

When Francis Place died Mr. Mill wrote in the Spectator 
of that day a short notice of him, yet complete, covering 
a career in a few words — a priceless tribute in its way — a 
reward in itself from Mill's pen, of the singular services 
of Place's life. This honour of recognition is what Mr. 
Mill habitually accorded to men of the people in one way 
or the other. In Mr. Place's time, young insurgent poli- 
ticians of any capacity went to him. He instructed, he 
counselled them — I well know how wisely ; in danger he 
found them means of defence, and made kno¥ni their peril 
to those who might protect them. Mr. Mill and Mr. Grote 
had generous knowledge of it all. They have left no 
successors. 

In consequence of what I have to say further on, some 
will wish to judge what manner of man Place was. Indeed 
it was through Mill's intimacy with Place that he came — 
with people who did not know the distinction between the 
men — ^to have imputed to him opinions which were Place's 
alone. In 1849 I had attacked the Messrs. Chambers, in 
the Spirit of the Age, for an article they had published, 
entitled the " Reaction against Philanthropy." The vehe- 
mence with which I wrote led them to take the unusual 
course of replying in Cliambers* Journal. On that occasion 
I received from Mr. Place the following letter, which I 
quote exactly as it was expressed, in Place's quaint, vigo- 
rous candid way : — 
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AS SOME OF TUE WORKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. 7 

Letter from Francis Place. 

Brompton Square, Marcli 3, 1849. 
Mastsk Holyoake, 

I have read your paper of observations on a paper written 
by Chambers, and dislike it very much. Tou assume an evil 
disposition in Chambers, and have laid yourself open to the same 
imputation. This dispute now consists of three of us, you and I 
and Chambers — all tluree of us, in vulgar parlance, being philan- 
thropists. I have not read Chambers, but expect to &id, from 
what you have said and quoted, that he, like yourself, has been 
led by his feelings, and not by his understanding, and has there- 
fore written a mischievous paper. I will read this paper, and 
decide for myself. Knowledge ia not wisdom. The most con- 
spicuous proof of this was the conduct of Lord Brougham. He 
!oiows many things, more, indeed, than most men, but is altogether 
incapable of combining all that relates to any one case, i.e,, 
understanding it thoroughly, and he therefore never ^hajusts 
SLJSj sahject, as a man of a moi*e enlai*ged tmder standing would 
So. This, too, is your case. I think I may say that not any one 
of your reasonings is as perfect as it ought to be, and if I were 
in a condition to do so, 1 would make this quite jjlain to you by 
carrying out your defective tw^wjw*-- reasonings, if you like the 
term better. 

It will, I am sure, be admitted, at least as far as your thinking 
can go, that neither yourself, nor Chambers, nor myself, would 
intentionally write a word for the purpose of misleading, much 
less injuring^ the working people ; yet your paper must, as far as 
it may be known to them, not ooly have that tendency, but a 
nanxeh worse one; that of depraving them, by teachingthem, in 
tkeir public capacity to seek revenge, to an extent which, could 
it pervade the whole mass, must lead to slaughter among the 
human race— the beasts of prey called mankind; for such they 
have ever been since- they have had existence, and auch as they 
mcast remain for an indefinite time, il not for ever. Their ever 
beixig anything else is with me a forlorn hope, while yet, as I can 
do no better, I continue in my course of life to act as if I really 
had a strong hope of immense improvement for the good of all. 

X ours, really and tirily, 

ITltANCIS PiACsr. 

There was value in Mr. Place's friendship. He was 
able to measure the minds of those with whom he came in 
contact, and for those for whom he cared he would do the 
service of showing to them the limits within which they 
were working. It was thus he took trouble to be useful 
to- those who could never requite him, by putting strong, 
wide thoBghts before them. For himself he took^o steps 
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even to be remembered. Mr. Mill was morfe influenced, 
politically, by Place's just and stalwart understanding than 
by any other man he knew in his youth. He took notice 
of and estimated any one to whom Place called his attention. 
It was thus h^ came to know Rowland Detrosier, whose 
memory still lingers among old Manchester and Tyneside 
politicians, and who had a voice and eloquence like 
jBrougham's, and had like capacity and passions. Mordan, 
of gold-pen fame, treated Detrosier on his arrival in London 
as a gentleman, which rather turned the head of one 
trained in abstinence and dependence (an orphan reared in 
a Salford Vegetarian school). Mr. Mill, notwithstanding 
Detrosier's deflections, befriended him on account of his 
capacity and devotedne'ss to the public service, contributing, 
on his premature death, to the support of survivors who 
had been dependent on him. That is he helped them to 
help themselves — he helped nobody in any other way. 

When Mr. Mill entered the House of Commons, he 
was (save, perhaps, Sir John Trelawny, and one or two 
others) the most fearless member in it in all that con- 
cerned public justice or the defence of the unfriended. 
He knew, perhaps, more accurately the principles of colonial 
and imperial government than any one else there. He 
not only knew, but he had the authority which comes of 
being known to know ; and no man in it, not a minister, 
or an orator like Bright, was better listened to than he 
was; and often, when he spoke, old stationary Tories 
strained their ears beyond their usual length to catch the 
words he spoke. Mr. Christie relates that in the London 
Debating Society, of which Mr. Mill was a member when 
a young man, it used to be said of him that in argument 
he " passed over his adveifsary like a ploughshare over a 
mouse." Though his antagonists in Parliament were of 
greater bulk and consideration, he showed no less power 
in the use of a swifter weapon. In the well known instance, 
when taunted witli having said that " the Tories were the 
stupid party, which implied," said the objector, " that all 
Tories were stupid :" " No," Mr. Mill replied, '^ I never 
^id that all Tories were stupid. What I said was, that if 
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AS SOME OF THE WORKING CLASSES KNEW HIBC. 9 

His religions independenos. 

a man were stupid, he was sure to be a Tory." A ready- 
repartee, which extinguished his adversary in laughter. 
After this, Tory organs said Mr. Mill was ^* a failure in 
Parliament," but they never thought it. 

It was a poetical end for a Utilitarian philosopher to be 
killed by nightingales. Yet this was Mr. Mill's end. Had 
he allowed his clustering trees at Avignon to be cut down, 
the fresh breezes had mitigated the miasma which killed 
him. He took the nightingales to be independent-minded 
birds, who would resent interference with their privilege 
of their leafy home, in that unanswerable way implied in 
carrying themselves off. The writer of the Pall Mall 
Gazette notice of the death of Mr. Mill, thinks that had he 
carried out his Benthamism consistently, it would have 
been too grim, too dismal for his sensitive mind — a futile 
inference made by many able men, literary as well as 
clerical, who put their own interpretation of a system for 
the author's conception of it. What would make Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephens sad, might make Mr. Mill glad. No 
philosopher ever lived by prevision a more complete life 
than Mr. Mill. He had earned the great name his father 
had prepared him to earn, and as Bentham foresaw that 
he would. He saw his principles attain an ascendancy 
beyond all his early dreams. He found himself carriea 
into Parliament for his own sake. He had finished the 
chief works he had contemplated — he died, ats he wished, 
within sight of his wife's tomb. 

As to religious views, Mr. Mill held they were the 
affair of the individual alone, and no business of others ; 
and he never, during his public career, acknowledged the 
right of others to interfere with him by making any dis- 
closures to them. When publishing a small .book — 
^* Principles of Secularism," — I wrote to him explaining 
that our object was to protect the working class — as 
gentlemen protected themselves — ^by pointing out to them 
the advantages of acquiring independent, self-derived 
principles ; so that, owing no obligation to others for the 
conduct of life, they might be exempted from the inter- 
ference of those who assail with contumelious imputation 
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The diiap^peariBg FkiioBophiGal Kadicals. 

even men of science, who avow any divergence whatever 
from them. Mr. Mill replied that he approved the book 
submitted to him as possibly useful to this end. 

As to principles by which public affairs should be regu- 
lated, Mr. Mill belonged to the class, unfortunately scarce 
now in Parliament, the " Philosophical Radicals," whom 
he himself defined as " those who in politics observe the 
common manner of philosophers — that is, when they are 
discussing means, begin by considering the end; and, 
when they desire to produce effects, think of causes." 

The strength and sureness of Mr. Mill's understanding 
was shown in this, that he dealt with the world as a 
master — ^as one responsible for it — as one who had to 
teach it — and had things to say to it useful to it to hear. 
Far-seeing, he aided what he regarded as manifestations of 
right principle wherever he could, in England and out. 
What other men did in a spasm of virtue, he did as a daily 
duty. Other men had to be supplicated for help in things 
of progress, with Mr. Mill it could be counted upon. 

It is comparatively a small thing that unknown and 
insignificant men should make themselves pioneers of new 
principles, and take the part of unfriended opinion. They 
whose daily lives are near privation, and whose position 
excludes them from society in its pleasant sense, it makes 
little difference to them to be contemned for their unwelcome 
services ; but it is a very different sacrifice when a man of 
genius and means shuts himself out from contemporary 
sympathy, and exposes his name to the common defamation 
of every ignoble bigot and ignorant partisan. Who shall 
measure the honour we owe to Mr. Mill's memory for 
service such as this ? Still Mr. Mill lived a proud life — 
the life of one whose mind was ever his own. Always able 
to give, he never needed to receive. He had leisure to 
plan his books. Want never obliged him to hurry a sen- 
tence of his writings. He could study expression as an 
art ; and he generously thought and taught that men and 
women in every station should have self-thinking, self- 
protecting, self-sustaining minds, and competence sufficient 
for wholesome life. He wrote as one accountable to truth. 
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AS SOME OF THE WOBKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. 11 

Proposed Memorials of Mr. Mill. 

He could be trusted, and to those we wanted to convince 
we could say — i^ead him. 

As soon as his death was known an honourable tribute 
was paid him. Persons, among whom were many who 
may be taken as representing whatever is of English emi- 
nence in statesmanship, literature, and science, agreed to 
devise some memorial of him. Amongst them, if not 
already there, should be included the name of George 
Eliot, who has in her writings created imperishable illus- 
trations of that secular life which Mr. Mill cared for. 
Whatever may come of the project, the fact will remain 
that no one before in England has commanded in his death 
the interest of so many persons distinguished for historic 
diversity of view. Mr. Grladstone — Lord Salisbury, who, 
though no friend of tlie political freedom of the people, 
counsels a high and honourable spirit to Toryism, by which 
the nation is a gainer — Lord Derby, of whom Mr. Mill 
once said to me, " He is one of the few members of Par- 
liament (he was then in the House of Commons) who give 
reasons for their opinions." All these and others, being 
eminent men, are free from the low fear of narrowness, that 
agreement to honour one for the greatness of his services 
or attainments implies identity of view with him. They 
are, however, of the class who honour Mr. Mill for his 
intellectual ascendancy, which of itself has added to the 
repute of the nation. Besides them there are others, who 
cared for Mr. Mill not alone for his power of thought, but 
far what he tlumght. The Committee gathered by Mr. 
Arthur Arnold's and Mr. Thornton's honourable assiduity 
has been enlarged by many of these. A statue of John 
Stuart Mill is to be raised* — scholarships open to both 
sexes are to be founded in his name — and, by a happy 
proposal of Mr. Frank Hill, independent studies of mental 
and sociological science are to be promoted, if funds 



* "Which I, regardless of what he may desire, approve, because 
I wish it, and believe future generations will be glad to look 
on that wise and patient faqe, with its lines of ever-purposing 
thought. 
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12 JOHN STUART MILL 

His interest in the intelligence of Women. 

permit. All who care for Mr. Mill on any ground may 
join in these non-committing, yet honouring memorials. 
If he should return to earth, I do not think Mr. Mill 
would ever go to see his own statue ; but if any one shall 
extend mental and sociological science he would be sure to 
read their essays ; and if women wi'ote any of them, he 
would, if necessary, apply for further leave of absence in 
order to read theirs. 

When Mr. Mill was induced to issue cheap editions of 
his " Political Economy " and other books of his, for the 
working class, he was slow to believe that such persons 
would take an int>erest in his writings ; and was surprised 
to find they did. He assented to the proposal out of con- 
sideration for them, and it may be said that a People's 
Edition of his works is one of the very few things which 
he would be likely to approve as a memorial of him.* 
Mr. John Eobertson has suggested the erection of 
" Memorial Halls " in towns where his name is regarded, 
in which the discussion of all important questions should 
be iree, and meet, as Milton expressed it, ^^in fair and 
and open" encounter. These are possible monuments 
which would fitly honour the author of the famous book 
" On Liberty," and which we may one day hope to see 
raised in memory of him. 

In a letter in the Daily News I have explained how 
much he was misapprehended in some of his latest public 
acts, although he had elaborately explained, in the book 
just named " On Liberty," the clear grounds of his pro- 
cedure. What he did on behalf of proscribed persons was 
plainly to be foretold of him — yet because he wrote letters 
or gave support on some occasions to persons whose views 
the public did not like, it was assumed that Mr. Mill did. 
This did not by any means follow. He believed that pro- 



* In 1864, lie requested me to supply him with such particulars 
as I liad discussed with Mr. Buckle in reference to a People's 
Edition of his " History of Civilisation." Mr. Triibner, as I 
have elsewhere said subsequently, made calculations for me, which 
were sent to Mr. Mill. 
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AS SOME OF THE WOBKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. 13 

Electoral misconceptions of his Opinions. 



gress needed to be promoted. He believed that it was 
retarded in two ways — by persons not saying what they 
thought right, and by not acting upon it when they said 
it. He therefore encouraged those who, within the limits 
of not harming or injuring others, endeavoured to practise 
their convictions without at all implying that he agreed 
with the particular views of each individual, or his mode of 
carrying them out. The need of society was, in Mr. Mill's 
opinion, independent and various thought, and not con- 
ceptions merely identical with his own. He attached 
great importance to individuality of character and little to 
coincidence of opinions ; and objected that in electing any 
one to a public appointment it should be a ground of 
qualification that the candidate had never attempted any 
public service, nor was known to have, or to entertain, any 
new ideas. It was Mr. Mill's belief that the world was 
made richer by new ideas, and he knew, as we all know, 
that only the reflective produce them ; and the reflective 
are generally modest, reticent, and sensitive — ^mostly 
reticent because they are sensitive. New ideas are not 
pleasant things to be answerable for. They give trouble 
to the stupid ; they sometimes disturb existing interests, 
when the originators of the ideas commonly have a bad 
time of it ; and if they are timid or prudent they soon find 
it best to hold their tongues. Mr. Mill would come to the 
protection of these people, not because he thought them 
infallible, but because he objected to their being put down. 
His principle was that error should be met by truth and 
not by defamation. He would himself very sharply dissent 
from persons whose right to their opinions he would at the 
same time vindicate. Yet he lost his seat for Westminster 
because the majority of the electors made the mistake of 
supposing xthat vindication of the right to maintain convic- 
tions necessarily meant agreement with them. When 
Mr. Mill held an opinion he knew what it meant, and what 
it implied ; how far it extended ; and what it included ; 
and if he did not approve an opinion submitted to him he did 
not hold it ; but if he elected to hold it, he went all the 
length of it. His sense of what was right was the measure 
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Honourable discrimination of the Pulpit. 
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of his practice. In his book " On Liberty " he praised 
the old monks who appointed a devil's advocate, that they 
might hear the worst that could be said a£!:ainst a thing 
before they adopted it. Mr. Mill was one who would 
always hear the devil's advocate; yet that by no means 
meant that he agreed with the devil; he was probably 
further than ever from being of his opinion through having 
heard his case. Mr. Mill always meant by the expression 
of conviction, deliberately and industriously ascertained 
ideas. Not many people yet have attained to " Reasoned 
Truth," but what else they^ express is mere chatter, and 
neither worth the compliment of regarding nor the trouble 
of repressing. Mr. Mill was one who always dared the 
judgment of mankind, and disputed only with unfettered 
adversaries. A philosopher cannot, like a priest, argue 
against a man whose mouth is gagged, and whose mouth 
he has first gagged. 

When Mr. Mill died the fullest tribute to his memory 
came from the Examiner, the noblest from the Fortniglitly^ 
the boldest from the Standard* the warmest from the 
Pall Mall Gazette^ and the coldest from the Times. The 
Eev. Stopford Brooke, a just and intrepid clergyman, 
who, like Dean Stanley and Canon Kingsley, will accord 
generous words of an adversary who has otherwise merit, 
spoke words of praise and vindication of Mr. Mill in a 
sermon. 

The republic of letters was absolutely falling into a 
Chinese uniformity of opinion and applause, f which Mr. 
Mill would rather have disapproved, wheii a demurrer 
opportunely arose, who described himself as " The Writer 
of an Article in the Times.* ^ This writer had quoted in 
that journal a verse from Moore^s "Ode to the Goddess 

* That journal said : " Of his other works by which posterity 
will prefer to know Mm is the essay * On Liberty,' the noblest 
argument for individual freedom, since Milton's * Areopagitica.' 
All Toryism would be extihguislLed in any mind which understood 
and accepted the principles of Mr. Mill's work * on Liberty.'" 

t Mr. Moncui-e D. Conway had also held a morning service in 
memoTy of Mill at South Place Chapel. 
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AS SOME OF THE WORKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. 15 

An Objector, however, arises. 

Ceres," in which the Irish poet had referred, in his care- 
less, flippant way, to the Mill family in these words — 

" There are two Mr. Mills, too, whom those who like reading 

What's vastly unreadable, call very clever ; 
And whereas Mill senior maJces war on good breeding, 

Mill junior makes war on all breeding whatever.*' 

These lines would be coarse if they were true : they are 
only witty because they are false. They were as satirical 
about the Rev. Mr. Malthus as of the two Mills, and 
related to the protest against improvident marriages, which 
political economists like Malthus and John Stuart Mill's 
father had made matters of public discussion. Moore's 
satire lay in suggesting that '^Mill junior" was answer- 
able for all the uses made of this doctrine. 

Poetry does not undertake to hamper itself with facts, 
else the lines quoted must have been reversed ; for ^' Mill 
junior" never wrote to the purport referred to, while 
*^ Mill senior " did. Moore's lines appeared originally in 
the Timesy about 1832 — half a century since — and few 
readers of this generation know what they mean. Fifty 
years ago all who had any capacity for advising the work- 
ing classes, saw that nobody could save them but themselves : 
their ruin was large families. There was no Lord Claren- 
don in those days, to accord Reports to the working men of 
the condition of the labour markets abroad ; steam trans- 
port was unknown ; emigration was a terror ; free trade 
an untried and distrusted thing, and large families meant 
slavery to the father — leanness and care to the mother; 
squalid homes, ignorant children, and increase of the 
•criminal or harlot population. No man had the means or 
sense of public spirit, while kept subject to his employers 
by the many-mouthed clamour of a hungry household 
and fear of the parish overseer. Mr. Mill, when he was 
a very young man, saw it was humanity and morality to 
warn the working classes against this. He had the religion 
of a gentleman, and refused to connive at sending into 
heaven a sickly, ill-nurtured, ill-mannered, ignorant, and 
abject population. But Mr. Mill always confined himself 
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Recurrence to theories of Malthus^ 

to advising deferred marriages, and so strongly did he 
hold this view, that he fiercely assailed any who by acci- 
dent or ignorance imputed to him complicity with any 
other suggestion. It was the Eev. Mr. Malthus who began 
this perilous and unending discussion. He could neither 
hold his peace about it nor limit the alarm he created. He 
made the working class believe that they would come to 
eat one another up. He presented no alternative to them 
save that of being monks or paupers. Celibacy for the 
poor until middle life — which was the Malthus and Mill 
doctrine for the cure of society — did not appear to the 
popular imagination half so likely a remedy as the pilk 
mentioned by Mr. Bright, sold by a charlatan for the cure 
of earthquake. But the poor, to whom the danger in 
question was near and real, had no patience with either 
Malthus or Mill, and papers were written explaining other 
restrictions of the populace than theirs. These writers 
were mischievous to Mr. Mill. Anything they did was 
imputed to him — just as the sayings of extreme working 
class agitators are imputed, by opponents now, to Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright; and the more incompatible 
with facts the imputation is, the more pertinaciously it is 
urged; until what is at first mere party vindictiveness, 
becomes accepted in time as historic fact. All this happened 
to Mr. Mill ; though he took for many years unusual pre- 
cautions to prevent it, as he had a passion for being 
understood. To one who had merely made a respectful 
allusion to him in public, but whose remark might be taken 
to imply some coincidence on Mr. Mill's part, he wrote ia 
1847 : — " Every species of complimentary mention of my 
name in print is at all times particularly disagreeable to 
me." His correspondent, a writer among the working 
class, was an adherent of English Communism — not the 
wild thing of force which Mr. Cobden used to condenm 
in Parliament ; as though it existed in this country, 
where it never had a partisan — but the arrangement by 
general consent of the economical condition of life. To 
him Mr. Mill wrote : — '' From several conclusions (then in 

Juestion) I should decidedly differ, particularly fi:om 
lommunism." 
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Which lowered the social life of England. 

In the last letter I received from him, shortly before his 
death, he mentioned his father having opposed Robert 
Owen's theory of Commmiity, but never implied any 
assent of his own. The wild imputations which the 
Quarterly Reinew recently represented Mr. Grote as 
making upon Mr. Mill are absolutely incredible. Mr. 
Grote was a man who used words like money — in an 
honest way — as having a strict exchangeable value. For 
him to talk of John Stuart Mill's other " socialistic 
doctrines" sounds as a base counterfeit coinage, not as 
issuing from the mint of *^ The Historiail." 

I first knew Mr. Mill through Francis Place. The 
papers written in his day on the limitation of the poor, 
Mr. Place never showed to me, nor did he ever intimate 
to me that Mr. Mill approved of them. On the contrary, 
he spoke of Mr. Mill as grievously wanting in thorough- 
ness on the subject— just as Radicals speak of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Republicans of Mr. Bright, or Nonconformists of 
Mr. Forster. Mr. Place had friends who held that both 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Malthus, by advocating deferred marri- 
ages, were . introducing a new economical heartlessness 
into society, and a coarser immorality than existed, lend- 
ing to illicitness the pretext of prudence, and exposing the 
daughters of workmen to neglect from the more thoughtful 
suitors of their own class, and to new dangers from the 
increased temptation certain to come from those above 
them. Thus it came to pass that many of those who had 
a right to an opinion, because the subject concerned them- 
selves, had reason to think that Mr. Mill and political 
economists who, like him, followed in the footsteps of Mr, 
Malthus, were lowering the whole social life of England, 
by representing marriage as an indiscretion in the youth 
of the working and middle class — for the perilous advice 
went so far. And sharp indignation was felt, that states- 
men should obtain moral credit for countenancing this 
doctrine. Mr. Place maintained that the prevention of 
poverty was the aflFair of the poor alone, and of no one 
else. Doubtless it is a sign of their inferiority as a class, 
if they suffer any one to dictate what they should or 
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Mr. Mill's guarded statements. 

■should not know. Gentlemen, whether political or pitus, 
never suffer the poor to do this for them. 

Mr. Place had no more sympathy with the meaas — 
whatever they were — than the chemist has with the pre- 
scriptions he dispenses. Social remedies, like those of 
surgery, may, even when most merciful, be most painful. 
But all things touching the people were painful in those 
•days. It was thought a great thing to get a choice of 
evils. And the choice offered was believed, by those who 
made the offer, to be on the side of mercy and morality. 
Yet they are to this day safely traduced by those who 
— to use a phrase of Lord Eldon's — are the mere buttresses 
•of virtue, propping it up from without, having themselves 
no place within the citadel. 

All social theories are open to misuse, as a.re the great 
conveniences of life. The railway is adapted to the escape 
of scoundrels, and the telegraph has warned many mur- 
•derers from the track of justice. But he who should say 
that these handmaids of commerce and news were intended 
to serve, or are mainly prostituted to, the purposes of 
crime, would be regarded as silly ; yet in matters of 
morality it passes for wisdom to account misuse as prac- 
tical condemnation. ' 

Readers of to-day cannot realise the excitement caused 
by the question agitated by the Bev. Mr. Malthus, when 
Mr. Mill was a young man ; and at this distance of time 
the combatants in the strife are confused together in men's 
minds. Men like Mr. Mill, who actually joined the 
clerical party of political economists, and adopted Mr. 
Malthus' view* are confounded with his adversaries. Now 
we only know Political Economists as " superior persons," 
grandly and successfully looking down on social thinkers 

* Mr. Mill always restricted his suggestion to prudence, whicli 
he defined as abstinence — alike after as before marriage. His 
words were " That it is possible to delay marriage, and to live in 
abstinence while nnmarried, most people are willing to allow." 
Th^n he quotes with praise Sismondi's words " No prudent man 
contracts matrimony bofore be is in a condition which gives him 
an assured means of living, and no married man has a greater 
number of children than he can properly bring up. Whenever 
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AS SOME OF THE WORKING CLASSES KNEW HIM. 1^ 

What the Eev. Mr. Malthus did say. 

as ignorant of practical life ; yet the time was when they 
too dreamed dreams. In Mr. Malthus' day they proposed 
to arrest passions which no religion has been able to 
restrain, and no lawgiver to regulate, by the cold and 
transcendental doctrine of deferred marriage. No Uto- 
pians were ever so mad — no social dreamers ever so 
impracticable — no men not under the jurisdiction of the 
liunacy Commissioners ever put ameliorative schemes in 
form so questionable. These men lowered love to the 
level of an arithmetical calculation, and made it doubtful 
^whether parenthood was not a crime. Nevertheless, these 
deferred marriages, until men liad sure means of support- 
ing a family, meant, to nine-tenths of the poor of those 
days, no marriage at all — or not until love had become a 
w'eary memory, and nature was dead. While the gentleman 
virho lived on ike taxation or labour of others could marry 
as he listed, and fill his home with children, and no one 
dare to tell him '' a large family was a shame." 

Does any one remember now what Mr. Malthus wrote ? 
This is what he said to the poor in deliberately-chosen 
terms, and in large type : — " There is one right which a 
man has been generally thought to possess, which I sun, 
sure he never does nor can possess — a right to subsistence 
when his labour will not fairly purchase it,^^"^ "I firmly 
believe," he says, '' that such persons, by the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God, have no claim to support." 
This was his harsh-sounding doctrine. Only the rich had 
the right to live : the poor existed only on sujfferance or 
charity. Nor was this the language of some obscure 
theorist. ' Malthus had the ear of legislators, and he wrote 
for them ; and this is what he said to them : — ^' As a 
previous step to alteration in the poor law, which would 
contract or stop the increase of the relief to be given, it 
appears to me that we are bound in justice and honour 

this family has been formed, justice and humanity require that 
he should impose on himself the same restraint which is submitted 
to by the unmarried." — " Principles of Political Economy," Bk. ii» 
Ch.xiii. §1. 
* Essays, vol. iii., p. 154. 
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The excitement of the Poor at it. 

formally to disclaim the right of the poor to support. 
To this end," he contmues, ^' I should propose a regmation 
to be made, declariug that no child bom from any mar- 
riage taking place after the expiration of a year from the 
date of this law, and no illegitimate child born two years from 
the same date, should ever be entitled to parish assistance."* 

This language struck the poor as an outrage on domestic 
life. It brutalised the purest feelings of domesticity; 
it punished even the offspring of the married with starva- 
tion ; it denied the right of their children to live. Yet so 
politic is censure that, when Malthus died, no *^ Writer of 
an Article in the Times " charged him with *^ making war 
on all breeding whatever," nor poured the gratuitous 
and leperous distilment of defamation, into " the dull cold 
ear of death." 

Language so revolting as that I have quoted was never 
heard before in England by the poor. It was expressed 
with a dreadful precision, and was accepted with applause 
by rulers and the rich. There was no representation of 
the people in Parliament then. The poor who could think 
were excited in a manner unknown and inconceivable in 
these easier and patronising days. Then arose people 
whose anger reaches far, and said : " We will watch the 
families of rectors and the rich ; we will ask at whose 
expense they live, and one day we will send up a cry 
against the cost of the family around the throne " — which 
we, in these days, hear. 

Others, not less resolute, but less revengeful and more 
relevant, said: *^If our children have no right to sub- 
sistence, it is better they should never exist. Prevention 
is a holy expedient compared with murder ; for the argu- 
ment of this man means that we may be put to death if 
wages fall below our needs, or work fail us altogether. 
Let not families arise on the insolent con4itions of suf- 
ferance, or the ignominious one of contemptuous charity." 
Mr. Place himself said that, " however painful it might be 
to his feelings, he would recommend the adoption of any 

* Essays, vol. iii., p. 178. 
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The justness of Mr. Place. 

pc means which were made clear to his understanding, and 
m would materially and permanently benefit the working 
33:. people in their pecuniary circumstances, without making 
i them in other respects vicious." 

roc Mr. Place, whom no indignation could render unjust, 
V* defended Mr. Malthus against Mr. Godwin, who accused 
;n him of contempt of the poor. Mr. Place generously 
V maintained that Mr. Malthus was not wanting in humanity, 
^ though his doctrines were repulsive to it. Just judgment, 
4 therefore, is at least the due of Mr. Place from this gene- 
c ration — not that he would trouble himself about it; but 
i: justice concerns us who may one day need that posterity 
;; shall recal the influences under which we act now. When 
ii the Northfleet was going down Captain Knowles fired a 
revolver into a boat, with the approbation of us all, because 
: we take int6 account the circumstances under which a 
i captain may shoot down his passengers, and men who judge 
J the social proposals of fifty years ago must have regard to 
[ the treatment and condition of the working people of that 

In 1822, when modes of limiting the number of those 
I who had '^ no right to existence" were first mentioned, a 
poor farrier travelled from Alnwick, in Northumberland, 
to London, in search of work. On the same day a shop- 
man to a grocer, long out of employ, arrived penniless 
from Shropshire. Both had come up to London — this 
Mecca of knavery and poverty — and met, companions in 

(destitution, in the. pens of Smithfield Market, where they 
ventured to think they might be allowed to sleep in the 
bed of beasts. They were seized by the police, and taken 
before an alderman magistrate of the City. Both begged 
to be discharged, and promised to make their way home 
again in the b^t way thev could; but to this humble 
request the magistrate would not accede. He said " he 
was of opinion that \he prismiers were not justified in coming 
to town without any prospect before them, for they must 
have know^n that, in the present state of trade, no one 
would take them in, nor would any one be justified in 
taking in a perfect stranger. But whether this conduct 
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The Workmen of 1822. 

arose solely from igrKyrance or not, lie considered %oa$ imma-- 
terial; the magistrates could not know the minds of the 
prisoners, and could make no distinction." 

The Lord Mayor agreed with the alderman, who con- 
sulted him in this case. *' The City magistrates," he said, 
^' wished it to be known in the country at large, that in 
future they should feel themselves bound to send all to 
Jiard labour for the term enacted [which was not less than 
one, and as much as three months], whether they were 
actuated by a vicious spirit of vagabondage, or with what- 
ever professed object or speculation they came to town. 
In short, they would put the law in full force against all who 
could not prove reasonable assurance, or certainty of 
employment, as their motive for coming to London."* 

Here were magistrates in London telling honest unfor- 
fortunate shopmen and • farriers, that if unable to obtain 
employment in their own parish, they must stay there and 
die. If a Lord Mayor of London were to say this now to 
working people, all the force of the Horse Guards would 
be necessary to escort him through the streets on Lord 
Mayor's Day. 

If there were fair means known to the wit of man 
whereby early marriages could be promoted, and the 
daughters of working people saved from the hands of the 
sons of the middle and wealthier classes, or the gentlemen 
of the clubs : or the existence prevented of those who 
would be subjected in their destitution to the treatment 
I have described, it was decency, deUcacy and morality, 
as well as humanity^ to make them known, f 

This was the only teaching which could impart to the 

* " The Principles of Population," by Francis Place ; Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1822. 

t The decrease of large families among the rich and middle 
classes in every great country show that limitations are known ; 
and it is the disgrace of medical men that no college of physicians 
give proper information to the poor, in language which the pure 
might read ; and not leave them victims of the verbiage or pollu- 
tion of quacks. Let the poor be warned or instructed ; not kept 
without knowledge, and reproached or contemned when they fall 
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The adTioe given tbem. 

people independence* and self-respect, and a paper addressed 
^' To the Married of both Sexes of the Working People," 
:and to none others, was circulated among them. No paper 
has been known to exist addressed to any other persons, 
and those who say to the contrary are but the commenta- 
ix>rs of the stews, whom the reformers of Place's day 
hated, and against wliom they pointed their most contemp- 
tuous sentences ; and some few still live who have neither 
forgotten nor forgiven it. Yet how can the working people 
be other than objects of contempt to the rich, while they 
suffer a million paupers to exist in their ranks ? James 
Mill, with his strong and bold understanding, saw it and 
^aid it, and told the working people how they could and 
should prevent it ; and sanctioned information being given 
them of expedients to that end ; but John Stuart Mill 
never did. Whether he thought it alien to the province 
of political economy, or whether he thought it insolent to 
say to the poor what public opinion would not suffer to be 
said to the rich, I know not. But this I know, he never 
wrote a line himself on the subject. Yet since his death 
it has been stated, in what is called ^^ Society,"! a 

into the sins of ignorance. Let those who tliink differently weigh 
the wise and courageous words of Professor Jowett, who says : — 
" 'No one can have observed the first rising flood of the passions in 
youth, the difficulty in regulating them, and the effects on the 
whole mind and nature which follow from them, the stimulus 
which the mere imagination gives to them, without feeling that 
there is something extremely unsatisfactory in our method of 
treating them. That the most important influence on human life 
should be wholly left to chance or shrouded in mystery, and 
instead of being disciplined or understood, should be required 
to conform to an external standard of propriety, cannot be 
regarded by the philosopher as a safe or satisfactory condition 
of human things." — Dialogues of Plato, "Introduction to Re- 
public," vol. ii. 

* The Attorney- General of that day, Sir Eobert Giffard, Kt., 
was written to, to stop their being instructed, in this resolute 
way, to take their own affairs into their own hands. 

t The reader may learn what was said, and to whom, in the 
indignant reply made by Mr. D. Christie, O.B., published by King 
and Co., Cornhill. 
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. Complicity not always concurrence. 

(a tradition of the myth family) that when a youth Mr^ 
Mill went out, or was out with other young men who 
distributed a paper on the subject of families,* and that the 
police (as their custom is still) seized the only person who 
did not do it, who proved to be young Mr. Mill, and who 
made no attempt to go away, because he was unconnected 
with the proceeding. 

As is usual with traditions, this has grown. It is now said 
the paper was a Book, — a book which did not appear until 
1825, and the date of the alleged distribution of it was 
1823, or still earlier. Richard Carlile, a man of great 
courage, eminent for public service in what he dared, but 
utterly devoid of taste, — persecution had deprived him of 
that sense, — took up this question, and vulgarised it in a 
separate publication, which Place regarded as a scandal, 
and Mr. Mill must have been revolted at. Besides, Car- 
lile's production cost eighteenpence, and the one distributed 
cost a farthing. It is not credible that a Utilitarian philo- 
sopher would circulate the dearer and coarser paper when 
the cheaper and better was more than enough. But the 
question remains, Did or did not Mill at least approve 
what is alleged to have been done in his company ? It 
does not at all follow that he did, if I may reason from my 
own experience. I have more than once been in company 
with friends engaged in promoting just objects by means 
from which I wholly dissented. It was by mere accident 
that I escaped the peril into which they fell.f But it 
never occurred to me that I was answerable for what 
I neither did nor approved ; but neither did it occur to me 
to think that I was infallible, and tliat no course of action 
ought to be pursued to which I could not consent. To one 
so modest and tolerant as Mr. Mill, a similar feeling as to 
moral action would be commended by wider reasons and 

* The one named, addressed "To Married Working People," and 
emanating from one whose name is never mentioned from respect 
to the exalted friendships he had formed with persons among 
whdm what he had done was known. 

t In one affair, one of the persons concerned was put on trial 
for his life, and two others lost their lives in the business. 
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Morality, a subject open to discussion. 

larger knowledge than another man oould see or have ; 
and I know this was so in Mr. Mill's case. In the first 
letter I received from him, and still have, dated '' India 
House, 22nd Feb., 1847," he warned me that '' Most 
people do not understand by morality a subject open to 
discussion as any other, and on which persons have diffe- 
rent opinions, but think it a name for the set of opinions 
they have been accustomed to." 

Anyone competent to judge Mill will recognise at once 
that this sentence is his, and that it covers the whole 
ground in question. He regarded it as an intellectual 
impertinence to set. up as a censor of the divergencies of 
of others, in a world where each should seek his own path 
<and is a fool if he does not), so long as he who takes his 
own way, walks in it at his own peril. 

I quite agree with one, distinguished for his powers of 
estimating public men, who writes to me that Mr. Mill 
** neither needs defence nor requires eulogy," and that the 
Jxighest respect to him is to "trieat him as above the line of 
* testimonials ' as well as libels." Nevertheless it is true 
that noble natures, unacquainted with Mr. Mill's career, 
may as much misjudge him as the malevolent — in the 
absence of facts ; and it is a duty we owe to mankind to 
give the instinct of truth in all men fair play. Therefore 
it is to this end I write in what I say here. 

Though Mr. Mill was resolutely tolerant of differences of 
opinion or conscientious conduct in others, he maintained 
no less strongly the individuality of his own view. Shortly 
after the date of the letter above quoted, he had lent me a 
copy of his " Principles of Political Economy." There was 
no People's Edition thought of tlien. Struck by the 
strenuousness of the passages on improvident marriages I 
began to quote them in a journal of which I was Editor. 
In some prefatory words I complained that when political 
economists had proved prudence to be a necessity, that 
physicians did not show whether it was or was not possible, 
in the way that persons without authority on tlie subject 
contended, and I mentioned the name of a writer who had 
done so (the least offensive of them all), Robert Dale Owen, 
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Vindicatory Letters from l^Ir. Mill. 



Mr. Mill thought the effect of what I said gave an im- 
pression that he countenanee<l such proposals^ and he wrote- 
to me a fierce disclaimer, and said he had never written or 
identified himself in any way with the subject, and charcred 
me with " a most unwarrantable use of his name." The 
woi"ds I have quoted I find in a copy of my reply to him. 
His own letter, with others of that year, I sent back to- 
him on November 22nd, 1848, saying that '^ as on a for- 
mer occasion (that of my imprisonment) my letters liad 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and might again (there- 
was trouble abroad in my quarter then), I destroyed letters 
which concerned others." I added, ^' That this may not 
happen to yours, and you be sure of it, I return yours." * 
He answered proudly — I have the letter still. — *' It was 
quite unnecessary to return my notes, as it is a matter oF 
complete indifference to me whom they are seen by." I 
am sorry now I did return them, because they proved 
(unless it is to be held that Mr. Mill is not to be believed on 
liis word) that he would treat as an enemy any one who, 
ignorantly or otherwise, suggested that lie was identified 
with propositions such as were agitated in his youth 
by persons w^ith whom on other questions he acted in 
common. 

Had Mr. Mill approved of what was done, uuder the 
circumstances, I should not less respect liis memory. It is 



* One who has read this statement tells me it will be as well 
to explain to readers of to-day why I did this. That is easyr 
I always insisted with my colleagues, as a point of honour, no lesd 
tham of policy, that no one should be compromised by being 
known to commnnicate with tis who were thon a proscribed party. 
' This was the reason of my returning Mr. Mill's letters. To be 
able to command confidence it was necessary to be known neither 
to betray any source of aid, nor suffer it to transpire through 
feebleness of thought. Ten years later the letter of a friend of 
mine was found inside a book belonging to a prisoner. It led 
to £500 being offered for the apprehension of the writer, and it 
was only stopped by myself and a friend going to the Home OflBce, 
and offering to produce him on receiving a guarantee of the 
reward, which was more than sufl&cient to defend him on his trial.. 
The reward was withdrawn and the case ended. 
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The decisive points. 



better for a mail not to have been bom than live to crawl 
before overseeirs to crave pauper relief. One may say this 
without being accused of sympathy with utterly repugnant 
publications. No one brings these charges now, except 
against the dead. There was once a gossip- given Queen's 
Counsel about the Clubs, who did this to a member of Par- 
liament, a distinguished friend of Mr. Mill, who promptly 
proposed shooting that offensive Q.C., who has never since 
operated in that way against the living. 
Five things are true : — 

1. Mr. Mill did not write, and much disliked the book 
it is said he circulated. 

2. He did not write the paper that was circulated. 

3. He never circulated it himself. 

4. No such paper as is alleged ever was distributed. 

5. Mill utterly repudiated any sanction of such publica- 
tion as did appear. 

The utmost that can be alleged is, that he published no 
condemnation of others in this matter; holding always, 
that where the independence and rights of others were 
concerned, they might differ from him without any deroga- 
tion from the integrity of their character or conduct. 

Mr. Mill indicated in very decided terms that there 
might be justification for this opinion when he asked — 
" if it were not a thousand times more hard-hearted to tell 
human beings that they may, than that they may not, call 
into existence swarms of creatures who are sure to be 
miserable and most likely to be depraved ? " * 

It shows how irksome are facts, and how welcome is 
rancour, that a posthumous controversy should arise 
touching opinions Mr. Mill is ignorantly conjectured to 
have entertained forty years ago; and it certainly illustrates 
the probity of Mr. Mill's prolonged career, when an indus- 
trious detractor has to go back that long period to fix upon 
a constructive fault. JFew men give aspersion so much 
trouble ; and when at last the allegation is made, it is not 
new, and none of it is true. The public, however, re- 

* " Principl«B of Political Economy," Bk. ii. Ch. xi. § 6. 
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member that so long Jts the species of creature is not 
extinct which kicks the dead lion, it is only natural that it 
should act, when its opportunity comes. ' Those who knew 
Mr. Mill well, know that there is nothing he ever did, na 
sentence he ever wrote, which he would have hesitated to 
have discussed by any who possess the faculty of adhering 
to the facts. Mill equalled Grote in knowing his own 
mind, and in having a mind to know. Francis Place, — 
whom statesmen consulted living — whom all who had en- 
countered danger in enlarging liberty honoured in his 
death — who was often Bentham's daily companion, and 
who was chosen by Mill's father to be his son's political 
adviser — told me, that because he endeavoured to arrest 
the misery and murder that came, and still comes, of illicit 
progeny, he was accused of every crime known to the 
ilewgate Calendar, except assassination. But being a 
benevolent-minded man he never denied it, as to do 
so, he knew, would only put his adversaries to the trouble 
and sin of inventing new charges. Happily these brutal 
, and undiscerning days are over. We live in a nobler age, 
\ and which MiH, as much as any man of his time, contri- 
\ buted to render so. He was a thinker absolutely without 
fear and without guile. He declined the brilliant pleasures 
of society to devote his leisure to advance the thought of 
mankind. No other writer ever stated the problems of 
progress with such patient intellect and such foreseeing 
skill. His sentences were fortified defences of the interests 
of the low. With him philosophy was not the mere pride 
of the scholar, but the protection of the public. His 
influence is his monument ; his services are his fame. It 
is ourselves we honour by showing respect for his memory, 
since he needs it not ; and it is not necessary that any one 
should subscribe a penny to any memorial for him, who 
does not regard him for his own sake. For himself he 
would have been content that a few working men and 
women, whom he had inspired with self-respect and who 
discerned some path to self-help which he had pointed 
out, should raise a cairn to his memory, and carve* merely 
his initials on the topmost stone. He would sleep more 
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And who is best honoured by those who discern his services. 

proudly under that than under the costliest pyramid raised 
by any who had no regard for intelligent individuality, 
toleration, and self-limiting liberty in the people — for no 
more generous, self-reliant, self-regardless thinker than he 
ever entered the adventurous pass of Death. 

G. J. H. 
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